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of the even less interesting person whose pocket is picked* I have
represented both of them as capable and eloquent exponents of The
Church Militant and The Church Litigant, because only by doing
so can I maintain my drama on the level of high tragedy and save it
from becoming a mere police court sensation.'               G, B. S.
At Sarah Bernhardt's funeral in 1923 the old grand-
manner school of acting was also buried, just as William
Archer's death the following year marked the passing of a
particular school of dramatic criticism. Duse survived
Bernhardt by only a year. In 1924, too, Anatole France
died. These and other tenacious Victorians, hardy and
grand, sere and yellow, fell, now one, now another, like
leaves from the tree of life. Shaw was their contemporary;
yet it was then, at the ripe age of sixty-seven, that he wrote
his masterpiece.
Three years before, in 1920 or 489 years after being
burnt, Joan of Arc had been canonized. The event im-
pressed itself on Mrs. Shaw rather than on Shaw, for he
had never been particularly interested in Joan: that is, he
had read the chronicles of her trial and the reports of her
rehabilitation, but none of the pile of books about her that
had grown up around her with the centuries. When Shaw
found himself in play-writing vein but at a loss for a
subject, it was Mrs. Shaw who came to his rescue. Why
not write a play about Joan of Arc? she suggested. So he
did. It was as simple as that.
Considerable importance can be attached, I think, to the
fact that what many consider the greatest play of the
twentieth century, and some the greatest since Shakespeare,
was written with no inspiration from the usual Shavian
fires. No burning social wrong, no festering economic
evil impelled him to write Saint Joan. No anger at any
current cruelty, no devotion to creative evolution or other
theory, no interest in phonetics or other science propelled
him. The play was born neither of Socialism nor of any
other ism, but simply of Mrs. Shaw's suggestion out of
the blue. The Shavian stables are well filled with hobby-
horses, but on this occasion Shaw rode none of them. Yet
he won the stakes. How tempting, therefore, to speculate
upon the many more splendid plays he might have written